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ADDRE Ss. 

The subscriptions for this work do not meet the expense of it, 
for which reason it has been temporarily suspended. It is now re- 
sumed, in the strong hope that it may prove useful in the promo- 
tion of the best interests of the country, by aiding to dispel the 
ruinous prejudices which prevail on the subject of political eco- 
nomy ; and with the hope also, that those whose welfare and that 
of their families depend on the protection of American manufac- 
tures, will make exertions to extend the subscription. It shall be 
continued as long as the support it receives merely defrays the ex- 
pense of printing and paper. Nothing further is expected. 

The Editor, desirous of collecting such information as may throw 
light on the pernicious effects of our present policy, requests infor- 
mation on the following points— 

1. What manufacturing establishments, erected during the war, 
were closed in 1816, 17, or 18? 

2. What losses accrued on them? 

3. How many work people were deprived of employment at that 
period and since, by the ruin of the proprietors? 

4. How many of them betook themselves to agricultural employ- 
ments—and how many became paupers ? 

5. What has been the effect on the price of land, and on the 
prosperity of the farmers, in the neighbourhood of such manufac- 
turing establishments as have been suspended? 

6. What is the present state of our cotton and woollen manu fac- 
tures? 

7. What proportion of women and children are employed? 

8. How many yards of cotton are wove by each on an average ? 

9. What are the wages generally given? 

10. How much cotton is used in the factories of Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, &c.? 

11. How many yards of cloth do coarse cotton goods average 
per lb. ? 

15 
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Kwiracts from the New Olive Branch, published in March, 1820, by the 
Kditor of the Political Feonomist, 

It is due to justice to state, that the manufacturers of the United States, 
who, with their families and persons of every description depending on 
them, amount to 1,300,000 souls, with a capital of § 150,000,000, and pro- 
ducing probably § 550,000,000 per annum, have not had that attention from 
the government to which their numbers and their importance give them so 
fair a claim, , 

A large portion of mankind, probably, even in this country, three-fourths, 
have no property but in the labour of their hands, ‘To so many of them as 
are dovested of this by an erroneous policy, one of the grand objects of go- 
vernment is destroyed—And, therefore, so far as property is concerned, their 
situation is no better than that of the subjects of despotism.’ 

I go further. The situation of the manufacturing capitalists of the United 
States is incomperably worse than that of the manufacturing capitalists, 
subjects of the monarchs of Europe,so far as regards the protection of property. 

This strong expression will excite the surprise of some superficial readers. 
Butié is a crisis that demands a bold expression of truth. And the assertion 
need Hot be retracted or qualified. Here is the proof. Let us suppose 
a subject of Russia, to invest a capital of one hundred thousand dollars, 
for instance, in a manufacture of calicoes, He has no foreign competitor to 
dread. ‘The fostering care of the government watches over him. He has 
loans if necessary. Bounties are also occasionally afforded. No combination 
of foreign rivals can operate his destruction, The domestic market is secured 
to him, with no other than the fair and legitimate competition of his fellow 
subjects, which always guards the rest of the nation against imposition. 
His plans arrive at maturity. He reaps the rich reward of his talents, his 
time, his industry, his capital. He gives support to hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, and daily adds to the wealth, power, resources, and indepen- 
dence of the country which affords him full protection ; and amply repays her 
kindness, 

Let us turn from this delightful picture of fostering care, under a despot- 
isin, fo the depressed American capitalist, under a government which, in 
its principles, is really and truly the best that ever existed, He investsone 
hundred thousand dollars in a similar establishment; engages hundreds of 
people in a useful and profitable manufacture; finally conquers all the 
various difficulties that new undertakings have to encounter; and brings his 
fabrics to market, in the hope of that reward to which industry, capital, and 
talent have so fair a claim. Alas! he has to meet not only the competition 
of his fellow citizens, but of the manulacturing world. While he is excluded 
absolutely by prohibition, or virtually by prohibitory duties, from nearly all 


'' There are now in the city of Philadelphia about 1300 paupers in the alms-house 
and about 2500 out door paupers. There are about 1000 persons in the city who re- 
ceive soup from soup houses. In addition to this afflicting state of society, there are 
above 1050 females, young and old, many of them once with towering prospects, 
who receive from the Provident Society, shirts, pantaloons, and waistcoats to make 
at 124 cents for shirts, and for waistcoats and pantaloons in the same proportion, 
Numbers of them are encumbered with familics. A good seamstress, free from this 
encumbrance, cannot earn more than 25 cents per day! If the cotton manufacture 
in all its various branches were carried on extensively, these women would earn two 
or three dollars per week—produce per annum above 8,000,000 of yards of mus- 
lins—and consume above 2,000,000 Ibs. of cotton. Their wages would be from 100 
to 150,000 dollars per annum—and the proceeds of their labour from $ 1,000,000 
to $1,500,000. There are hundreds of journeymen manufacturers throughout the 
United States engaged in digging canals, and breaking stones on roads, and other 
labouring work, who could earn 5, 6, and 7 dollars per week, and be enriching the 
country at their regulay trades, and who now earn but 50 or 75 cents per diem.— 
March 12, 1824. 
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the markets in Europe, and indeed elsewhere; the Kast Indies, England, 
France, and Italy divide the home market with him, which is crowded with 
cargoes of similar articles, by the cupidity or the distresses, but as often by 
the stratagems, of foreign manufacturers, in order to overwhelm him, and 
secure the market ultimately to themselves. Their goods are sent to vendue, 
and sacrificed below prime cost in Europe. His cannot find a market, but 
at a sacrifice which ruins him. He im flees relief from bis unfeeling coun- 
trymen, But he implores in vain, Treir hearts are steeled against his 
sufferings. They meet all his complaints, all his prayers, with trite common 
gene about “taxing the many for the benefit of the few, free trade,’”’ &e, 
cand he is charged with extortion by men who for thirty successive 
years received feta ime and his+brethren extravagant prices for all their 
schteey ng 2 He becomes bankrupt, and dies of a broken heart. His family, 
orn to high expectations, are veddcn’ to a state of dependence. His woe 
men are five to idleness and want, and exposed to the lures of guilt. The 
state is deprived of a useful citizen, who might have added to her “ wealth, 
* power and resources,” His fate operates as a beacon to others to beware 
of his career. And the wealth of the nation is exhausted to pay for foreign 
articles, substitutes for which he could have furnished of far better quality, 
and, though nominally dearer, in reality cheaper. This is the policy, and 
these are its consequences, advocated by the disciples of Adam Smith. And 
this is the deleterious policy, fraught with destruction to the happiness of a 
large portion of its citizens, that is pursued by the U. States of America. 

Hundreds of capitalists throughout this country—thousands of workmen 
—millions of destroyed capital—and the general impoverishment of the na- 
tion, bear testimony to the correctness of this hideous portrait, so discredit- 
able to our country, such a libel on its mistaken policy. 

To such a man what does it signify by what name you call the govern- 
ment? It is, you say, a republic. True, But alas! he is ruined by its impo- 
licy. The most despotic government in the world could do no more than 
ruin him. And some of them, it appears, would have protected him. There- 
fore, [ repeat, so far as property 1s concerned, the difference, as regards 
this class of citizens, is against the United States. In fact, the better the 
form of government, the more grievous their distress. Under a despotism 
“to suffer and submit” would be their “charter.” But to be mocked and 
deluded with the promise of equal rights and equal protection under a free 
government, and unfeelingly consigned to destruction by their own fellow 
citizens and representatives, by the men whom they have clothed with the 
power of legislation—barbs the dart with tenfold keenness. 

Having submitted this portrait to the citizens of the United States, [ ask, 
whether there be a greater contrast between the conduct of a fond mother 
towards her only and darling child—and that of a rigorous step-mother, to- 
wards a step-child, which interferes with her views in favour of her own off- 
spring, than there is between the treatment of manufacturers in Russia and 
in the United States ?P 

If these views be unpalatable, the fault is not mine. Let those answer for 
them, who have rendered their exposure necessary. Their truth can be ju- 
dicially proved. 

The situation of a very considerable portion of our citizens, is far worse 
than when this country was in the colonial state. They had then no competi- 
tors in the home market but their fellow subjects of Great Britain. Now 
ey have competitors from almost every part of Europe and from the East 
Indies. ‘The case of the paper makers affords a striking illustration of this 
position. One-half of them in the middle states were ruined in 1817, 18, 
and 19—not by the importation of British paper, of which little comes to 
this market—but by French and Italian, with enormous quantities of which 
our markets were deluged for two or three years after the war. 
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Examination of Judge Cooper's * Tract on the Alteration of the Tariff.” 
No. Y. 

* While we have been agitating the question here, the ministry and the Parliament 
“of Great Britain, lamenting the intricacy of their restrictive and prohibitory system, 
** declare their wish to get vid of it as soun as they can.” p. 12. 

The people of the United States have been for three or four years amused 
with the idea that Great Britain is desirous of extricating herself from the re- 
strictive system, as pernicious to her interests, but is unable, it being 
soinveterate an evil. Why not? She has every possible advantage in her 
power. She has the most complete machinery, the largest capitals invest- 
ed in manufactures, and the wealthiest merchants in the world. And, were 
she desirous to carry into operation the plausible, but fallacious maxiin of 
“letting trade regulate itself,” she might fairly venture on it. She might, 
with less danger than any other nation, admit the fabrics of all the world, 
toa competition in her own markets. Nonation ever stood on more advan- 
tageous ground for the experiment. But she dares not do it. Notwith- 
standing her immense superiority in so many important points, she would 
be dee sly injured by it. She would be undersold in her own markets, by 
some of the continental nations, among whom labour is cheaper, and who have 
certain raw materials in abundance, which Great Britain does not furnish. 
They would, moreover, consign to her, as she does to us, their refuse goods, 
to be sacrificed by auction. 

On this point, a point on which much misinformation prevails, I offer the 
most incontrovertible evidence, which T trust will prevent this argument 
being ever again obtruded on the public. There is now before me, the 
British tariff, enacted in 1819, and published in 1820, about the time when 
these syren tales were first propagated. If there were any foundation for 
them, if Great Britain were disposed to try any experiment on the subject, 
she would then have made a commencement. But this tariff does not afford 
the least countenance to them. Every page, every line, carries in strong 
and indelible characters, the marks of the restrictive system. The old du- 
ties are consolidated, and the new are, in general, full as high as formerly 
—some a little more, some a little less. Nine-tenths of the enumerated 
manufactures, and all non-enumerated articles, are subject to fifty per cent. 
‘Those of cotton and leather pay seventy-five per cent. /—linen sails one hun- 
dred and four !—~and chequered and printed fines one hundred and seventy- 
two! How, then, can gentlemen venture to impress the world with an 
opinion of any relaxation of system on the part of Great Britain? The 
distresses iad Macaalenti of her West India colonies, have, it is true, driven 
her to modify the rigour of her colonial system, by allowing those colonies 
to export their produce to the continent of Europe—and, for the purpose of 
rendering the island the emporium of the world, she has altered her system 
as to the storing of goods. But the evelvsion of foreign manufactures 
Jrom consumption in Great Britain, which is the grand point at issue, is as 
strict and rigorous as ever. 


“If we must not purchase the manufactures of Great Britain, the latter will not 
“‘ purchase our cotton, rice, or tobacco.” 


*“T appeal to men conversant with the subject, that she can supply herself, in ha/f 
** a dozen or ten years, elsewhere ; with rice from the East Indies, cotton from Brazil, and 
“tobacco from the Crimea. She does not, because she purchases the raw material with 
“the produce of her own warehouses: and the trade is mutually gainful.” p. 14. 

From these views it would appear that Judge Cooper believes that Great 
Britain purchases more from us than we do from wl ;—that she has no 
other means of paying for those purchases but by her manufactures ;—that 
it is proposed to exclude them altogether ;--and that she can and will supply 
herself with substitutes for our produce elsewhere. How utterly erroneous 
such deductions would be, appears from the following statement of our trade 
with Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Imports from Great Britain and Ireland Domestic exporte to Great Britain and 





in 1822, Ireland in 1822. 
f $ 

Woollens ° . 11,384,003 Bread-stuffs : 00,000,000 

Cottons - - 8,106,581 Cotton - - 18,752,286 

Woollen & cotton hose $43,576 Tobacco - ae. 2,691,292 

Linens - - . 2,981,844 Pot and pearl ashes 142,755 

Karthen & stone were 1,096,566 Skins and furs - 225,865 

Hempen goods - 324,738 Flaxseed - - . 390,031 

Silks . ° - 304,682 Rice - - - 435,166 

Copper and brass, and Naval stores - 343,929 

manufactures of both 474,861 Sundries - - 478,914 

Iron and steel, and ma- 

nufactures of both 3,491,865 
White lead, &e.  - 956.645 
Salt : . “ 323,518 
Coals - ‘ ‘ 1 17,7 A 
(lass . - ° 123,672 
Sundries ° - 4,976,222 

es - |] Balance . : ' $11,548,051 

£54,806 ad ———_— -—-- 

— --—__——. , $54, 806,28 























Balance .- . . $11.: 148,001 


— o - —_— — 











This enormous balance was made up by spec ie—by government and bank 
stocks—and by the proceeds of the trade ‘of the United States with the rest 
of Kurope, perhaps I might say with the whole world. 

Here is a trade such as no country ever carrie <] on with another, since 
the days of the Tyrians and Pheenicians. Its advantages to Great Britain 
are transcendently great—not merely because she has a balance in her fa- 
vour of $ 11,000,000—but from the nature of the articles exchanged on 
both sides. Never was a trade carried on between two nations on such 
unequal terms—nor did any nation ever derive so much advantage from 
her colonies, even Spain from Mexico and Peru, as Great Britain does 
from the United States. Four-fifths of all the articles with which she sup- 
plies us, are elaborated to the highest possible degree. “The raw materials 
are in many cases increased in value four, five, six, and in some even ten 
and twenty-fold. ‘The average increase of the cotton is about eight-fold. 
Thus she paid us in 1822, fur 114,464,156 lbs. of cotton exported to her, 
with about 15,000,000 Ibs. and had the residue, nearly 100,000,000, to in- 
crease her * wealth, power, and resources.”” Four- fifths of what she fur- 
nishes us with, we could ourselves supply for our own consumption, were 
the policy of Franklin and Hamilton pursued. Whereas, almost every 
article she receives from us, is of indispensable necessity to her manutac- 
tures, and with four-fifths of them she could not at present be supplied 
elsewhere on any terms. Bread-stuffs, one of our grand staples, formerly 
the first, and so late as 1817, the second, she prohibits altogether, 

Notwithstanding this prohibition of so capital a staple of one of her most 
valuable customers, which operates so perniciously on the vital interests of 
the grain-growing states, and on those of the whole union, whose means of 
paying for its foreign a are thus so much curtailed—a prohibition, 
which, in strict justice, ought to have been long since reciprocated by ab- 
solute prohibition of, some article of equal importance—notwithstanding 
this, I say, a citizen of the United States has the imprudence to threaten 
Congress with the wrath and indignation of Great Britain, if they dare 

make the insignificant addition of ten per cent. to the duties on some of her 
manufactures!!! Such conduct cannot be viewed without astonishment. 
The mind revolts at the idea of the state of dependance to which Judge 
Cooper would reduce the United States. It is little short of recoloniza- 
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tion, if, while Great Britain can prohibit one of our chief agricultural pro- 
ductions at pleasure, to secure her farmers the entire domestic market, we 
must not dare even to increase our duties for the protection of our citizens, 
and to prevent their being excluded from the home market!! for if we do, 
Great Britain, in order to avenge the injury, is to foster and encourage ri- 
vals on the Black Sea and in the Brazils, to ruin our cotton and tebacco 
planters; which friendly purpose she is to accomplish in “ half a dozen or 
“ten years.’ Risum teneatis, amici? 

But the idea is too absurd for argument. As well might the merchants 
of New York threaten the people of Albany, that they would not buy any 
of the wheat, rye, flour, lumber, furs, skins, pot and pearl ashes, &c. &c. 
with which they pay for their purchases of merchandise, if they had the 
assurance to make any municipal regulations not perfectly agreeable to 
New York—or the farmers in the neighbourhood of Phladelphia threaten 
our citizens that they would not furnish us with provisions, if we 
dared to purchase any foreign spirits, and did not confine ourselves to 
the use of their native peach brandy and rye whiskey—as Great Britain 
hold out any of the threats which Judge Cooper fulminates in her name. 
If we excluded by absolute prohibition, to the amount of $11,000,000 of 
her cotton and woollen goods, so as to reduce our purchases from her 
within hers from us, she would have no right to complain. It would be a 
mere act of retributive justice, in return for the prohibition of our bread- 
stuffs. Even in that case she would still carry on with us the most lucra- 
tive trade she enjoys—a trade with which she could not dispense. ‘The 
idea of Great Britain avenging herself by encouraging Brazil cotton to ruin 
our planters is too ludicrous. It would be a most egregious act of felo de se. 
If she could effect it, which she cannot, it would be a vital stab to her 
dearest interests. It would deprive us of the means of paying for the enor- 
mous amount we must always take of her manufactures. 

Judge Cooper does not lisp a word of censure on Great Britain or France, 
for their prohibition of our bread-stuffs—nor has he any sympathy for the 
sufferings of our farmers, resulting from that prohibition. No. All his 
sympathy is expended on the tobacco and cotton planters, who, in “* HALF 
“A DOZEN OR TEN YEARS,” may suffer what the farmers actually do sullers 
without the least effort on the part of our government to procure redress 
of the grievance. 

If it were possible to heighten the absurdity of these threats, it would 
be by the fact, that the duties proposed to be laid on cottons and woollens, 
and other goods, are far less than those Great Britain imposes on similar 
articles. Her duty on cottons, as we have seen, is 75 per cent.—whereas, 
Mr. Baldwin's proposition was only 33. 

Ihave said that bread-stufts were, in 1817, the second of our staples. 
The amounts of the three great ones, in that year, were, 


Bread-stuffs - - - - - - ° " $20,388,000 © 
Cotton i Pe Nel ee fm oi wh htmial Se | RET ie 
Tobacco - : - - - - - - - 9,230,020 


The first, partly in consequence of the exclusion from the European 
ports, sunk down in 1822, to $6,187,944. Export of flour in 1817, 1,479- 
198 barrels, value $17,751,476. Average of 1821, 1822, and 1823, 879- 
745 barrels, value § 4,819,506!!! 

Philadelphia, Jan. 16, 1824. HAMILTON. 

+) > i 
President Cooper, at Philadelphia, in 1813, vs. President Cooper, of South 
| Carolina College, in 1823. 

The Evening Post lately published a tract from the pen of Thomas Coo- 
per, Esq. the President of Columbia College, (S. C.) in opposition to an in- 
crease of duties on foreign products, and against further encouragement and 
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protection of American manufactures. The editor, on four or five occasions, 
commended this tract to his readers, as containing the sentiments of one of 
the most learned and able writers of the age, embracing sound doctrines of 
political economy, and showing, most conclusively, the fatal consequences 
to agriculture and commerce, of adopting any further measures to promote 
the manufacturing interest. In that tract, Mr. Cooper appears as the exclu- 
sive champion of commerce, the decided enemy of manufactures; and con- 
tends, throughout, that any increase of the tariff, with the view of encou- 
raging manufactures, will be ruinous to the  shomenee and commercial in- 
terests. The manufacturers are represented as a set of “ urging, teazing, 
“ pamphlet-writing, unsatisfied men,” governed solely by their own interests; 
and all the wit and sarcasm which the President could bring into the field, 
not to say any thing of the logical demonstration and argument which the 
opposers of manufactures contend the tract abounds in, is arrayed against 
that branch of national industry. This pamphlet was written by the Presi- 
dent, be it remembered, in 1823, at Columbia College, in a section of coun- 
try where the manufacturing interest has been uniformly opposed. 

Now, we beg leave to invite the attention of the editor of the Evening 
Post, and all who think with him, that President Cooper is one of the ablest 
and best writers of the age, (and we by no means question the correctness 
of their opinion,) to the following extracts from the prospectus of the “ Em- 
*‘porium of Arts and Sciences,” edited by President Cooper at Philadel- 
phia, during the late war, in 1813, in which he urges such clear and conclu- 
sive reasons in favour of the encouragement of manufactures, that we think 
at this time, while the public mind is occupied with this great national sub- 
ject, they will be read with deep interest by all classes of the community, 
and be found to convey more useful information on this important question, 
and clearer and stronger proofs of the advantage which agriculture will de- 
rive from the permanent establishment of manufactures, than can any where 
be found compressed into the same compass. These extracts in our view 
furnish a full refutation of the doctrines contained in President Cooper’s 
late tracts; and as the editor of the Evening Post has such an exalted opi- 
nion of the distinguished talents, scientific knowledge, and practical expe- 
rience of the learned author, and considers his opinions on all subjects, en- 
titled te so much weight, we trust he will lay these extracts before his 
readers.—New York Statesman. 





Sound principles of Political Economy—e.xtracted from the prospectus of 
the Philadelphia Emporium, edited in 1813, by Thomas Cooper, M. D. 
author of a tract entitled, ‘“* Examination of the Alteration of the Ta- 
riff,’ published in 1823, 
ist. Our population is becoming scattered over such an extent of terri- 

tory, that the nation is really weakened by it. Defence is more difficult and 
expensive. Active hostility almost impossible. ‘The communication of soci- 
ety, and of course of knowledge, is greatly retarded. Many of our citizens 
are tempted to live in a half savage state. And even the administration of 
law, and the maintenance of order and necessary subordination, is rendered 
imperfect, tardy, and expensive. 

Qdly. Our agriculturists want a home market—manufactures would 
supply it. Agriculture at great distances from seaports, languishes for want 
of this. Great Britain exhibits an instance of unexampled power and wealth 
by means of an agriculture greatly dependent on a system of manufactures 
—and her agriculture, thus situated, is the best in the world, though still 
capable of great improvement. 

Sdly. We are too much dependent upon Great Britain for articles that 
habit has converted into necessaries. A state of war demands privatioms 
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that a large portion of our citizens reluctantly submit to. Home manufac- 
tures would greatly lessen the evil. 

4thly. By means of debts incurred for foreign manufactures, we are al 
most again become colonists—we are too much under the influence, indi- 
rectly, of British merchants and British agents. We are not an independent 
people. Manufactures among us would tend to correct this, and give a 
stronger tone of nationality at home. I greatly value the intercourse with 
that country of pre-eminent knowledge and energy; but our dependence 
upon it is often so great, as to be oppressive to ourselves. 

Sthiy. Phe state of agriculture would improve with the improvement of 
manufactures, by means of the general spirit of energy and exertion which 
no where exists in so high a degree as ina manufacturing country ; and by 
the general improvement of machinery, and the demand for raw materials. 

Gthly. ‘The introduction of manufactures would extend knowledge of all 
kinds, particularly scientifical. ‘The elements of natural philosophy and of 
chemistry, now form an indispensable branch of education among the ma- 
nufacturers of England. They cannot get on without it. They cannot 
understand or keep pace with the daily improvements in manufactures with- 
out scientific knowledge; and scientific knowledge is not insulated; it must 
rest upon previous learning. ‘The tradesmen of Great Britain at this day, 
can furnish more profound thinkers on philosophical subjects, more acute 
and accurate experimenters, more real philosophers, thrice told, than all 
Europe could furnish a century ago. [ wish that were the case here ; but it 
is not so. I fear it is not true, that we are the most enlightened people upon 
the face of the earth: unless the facility of political declamation be the 
sole criterion of decision, and the universal test of talent. We should greatly 
improve, in my opinion, by a little more attention to mathematical and phy- 
sical science; [-would therefore encourage whatever would introduce ; 
general taste for such pursuits. 

7thly. Because the home trade, consisting in the exchange of agricultural 
surplus for articles of manufacture, produced in our own country, will, for 
a long time to come, furnish the safest and the least dangerous, the least ea- 
pensive and the least immoral—the most productive and the most patriotic 
employment of surplus capital, however raised and accumulated. ‘The safest, 
because it requires no navies exclusively for its protection; the least dan- 
gerous, because it furnishes no excitement to the prevailing madness of 
commercial wars: the least eapensive, for the same reason that it is the 
safest and the least dangerous: the least immoral, because it furnishes no 


‘temptation to the breach or evasion of the laws; to the multiplication of 


oaths and perjuries; and to tlie consequent prostration of all religious feel- 
ing, and all social duty: the most productive, because the capital admits of 
quicker return ; because the: whole of the capital is permanently invested 
and employed at home; because it contributes directly, immediately, and 
wholly, to the internal wealth and resources of the nation; because the cre- 
dits given, are more easily watched, and more effectually protected by our 
own laws, well known, easily resorted to, and speedily executed, than if 
exposed in distant and in foreign countries, controlled by foreign laws and 
foreign customs, and at the mercy of foreign agents ; the most patriotic, be- 
cause it binds the persons employed in it, by all the ties of habit and of 
interest to their own country ; while foreign trade tends to denationalize the 
affections of those whose property is dispersed in foreign countries, whose 
interests are connected with foreign interests, whose capital is but parti- 
ally invested at the place of their domicil, and who can remove with compa- 
rative facility from one country to another. The wise man observed of old, 
that “* where the treasure is, there will the heart be also.” And time has 
not detracted from the truth of the remark. 
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‘Nor can there be any fear that for a century to come, there will not be 
full demand produced hy a system of home manufacture, for every particle 
of surplus produce that agriculture can supply. Consider for a moment 
what are the articles that may fairly be regarded as of the first necessity, 
that an agricultural capitalist will require either to conduct his business or 
for his reasonable comforts. ist. The iron manufacture in all its branches, 
from the ore to the boiling pans, the grate, the stove, the tire, the plough- 
share, the spade, the scythe, the knife and fork, the sword and the gun: 
the copper manufacture, for his distilling vessels; for the bolts and sheath- 
ing of ships: the lead manufacture, for his paints and his shot: the tin ma- 
nufacture, for his kitchen utensils: the manufacturing of powder for blast- 
ing and for fire-arms: he cannot dispense with the wheelwright, the mill- 
wright, the carpenter, the joiner, the tanner, the currier, the saddler, the 
potter, the glass-maker, the spinner, the weaver, the fuller, the dyer, the 
shoemaker, the hatter, the maker of machines and tools, and very many 
trades and handicrafts not enumerated. Of all these occupations, every 
one of which may be employed in furnishing articles either of immediate 
necessity, of reasonable want, or of direct connection with agriculture, we 
have in abundance the raw materials of manufacture, and the raw material, 
uninstructed man, to manufacture them. Is it to be pretended that these 
occupations, when fully under way at home, will not furnish a market for 
the superfluous produce of a riculture, provided that produce be, as it ne- 
cessarily will be, suited to the demand? Or ought this variety of occupa- 
tion, and above all, the mass of real knowledge it implies, to be renounced 
and neglected for the sake of foreign commerce—that we may not inter- 
fere with the profits and connexions of the merchants who reside among 
us, and that we may be taxed, and tolerated, and licensed to fetch from 
abroad, what we can with moderate exertion supply at home? And yet 
this is the doctrine not merely advocated and recommended among us, but 
likely to become the fashionable creed of political economy, wherever mer- 
cantile interests and connexions prevail. It appears to me of national 
importance to counteract these notions. * A 
As a means of national defence and national independence—as a means 
of propagating among eur citizens the most useful and practical kinds of 
knowledge—as a means of giving that energetic, frugal, calculating, and 
foreseeing character to every branch of our national industry, that does not 
exist but among a manufacturing people—as a means of multiplying our 
social enjoyments by condensing our population—and as a means of fixin 
the consumers and the producers in the immediate neighbourhood of oak 
other—I would encourage the commencement at least of home manufacture. 
Not the manufacture of gold and silver—not the velvets of Lyons, or the 
silks of Spitalfields—the laces of Brussels, and the lawns of Cambray—not 
the clinquaillerie and bijouterie of Paris and Birmingham, but such as we 
feel the want of in time of war; such as may fairly be regarded as of prime 
necessity, or immediately connected with agricultural wants and pursuits. 
8thly. I would remark, that nature seems to have furnished the materials 
of manufacture more abundantly, in Pennsylvania in particular, than in any 
country I know of. The very basis of all profitable manufacture, is plent 
of fuel, easily, cheaply, and permanently procurable: the next desirable m4 
ject is plenty of iron ore; iron being the article upon which every other ma- 
nufacture depends. It is to the plentiful distribution of these two commo- 
dities, that Great Britain is chiefly indebted for the pre-eminence of her 
manufactures and her commerce. I have not a doubt on my mind, but both 
itcoal and iron ore are more plentifully distributed in Pennsylvania than 
in Great Britain; and that both the one and the other can be gotten at 
more easily and cheaply in this country than in that. Moreover we have 
14 
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a decided superiority in the raw materials of cotton, hemp, and flax; in our 
alkalies for glass works; in the hides and the tanning materials of the lea- 
ther manufactory ; and we can easily procure that advantage, so far at 
least as our own consumption requires it, in the woollen manufactory. 
Other branches might be enumerated wherein our advantages of interna! 
resource are undeniable; but I cannot see why we should neglect or despise 
these. Nothing but a stimulus is wanted to induce and enable us to make a 
proper use of our domestic riches. But men of skill and men of capital 
fear to begin; lest on the return of peace they should be exposed, in the weak- 
ness and infancy of their undertalcing, to contend with the overwhelming 
capital and skill of the European powers, particularly of Great Britain. 

For these reasons, [ think it would be expedient so far to aid the intro- 
duction of manufactures in this country, by protecting duties, as to afford a 
reasonable prospect of safety to the prudent investment of capital, and the 
industrious pursuit of business; but no bounty to wild speculation, to neg- 
ligent workmanship, or to smuggling. 

Carlisle, Feb. 1813. THOMAS COOPER. 


Ee 
From the Democratic Press. 


New Gandercleugh, Feb. 28, 1824. 

Mr. Binns.—About a year ago, a manuscript book, entitled, “ Principia 
Vera Rerum,” fell into my hands. It is written in Latin, and appears, 
from the title page, to be the production of Signor Nicolo Bambouzlezza. 
Signor Nicolo, says the preface, is one of the Italian literati, whom their pecu- 
liar institutions drew to the United States in 1820. By what can be ga- 
thered from “ Principia,” the Signor is a perfect virtuoso in literature. He 
seems to have tutored his judgment to conform to the rhetoric precepts of 
the ancient philosophers. His work treats of religion, politics, love, litera- 
ture, and many other miscellaneous subjects, all examined through the 
Signor’s literary spy glass. The enclosed communication is hastily trans- 
lated from the second book, first chapter of the “Principia.” The author 
discourses in this book, of the policy of different nations, and in the first 
chapter dwells particularly on the policy of our government. Yours, &c. 

Oliver Classfaucon, 4. B. 
PRINCIPIA VERA RERUM. 
Liber 2d—Cap. 1. 

1. * * * 7 * 

The man who has never learned from the ancient sages what is purely 
wise, what is truly useful, what is truly honourable, who cannot elevate his 
thoughts from a specious present advantage to the consideration of a long 
course of futurity, is he qualified to determine the propriety of national 
policy? 

IL. * * 7 * * * * * 

Ill. The policy of the United States towards their Manufactures differs 
from that of most other nations. But does it differ for the better or the 
worse? Unless I am much mistaken, I can prove that the manufactures of 
the United States are better regulated than those of any other government. 
Indeed, so superhuman is their regulation, that I am astonished to find in 
America, minds sufficiently enlarged to comprehend so sublime a policy. 
Their wise politicians must derive their knowledge of the truly useful from 
the ancient sages. No—human wisdom never applied to practice any thing 
so noble. Iam induced to believe that divine inspiration alone could have 
suggested a scheme so contrary to the usual maxims of political prudence, 
- yet so glorious, so far exalted above the ideas of common-place legis- 
ators. | 

While the statesmen of England and France are occupied in devising 


¥ * * 
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plans to retain the precious metals, as they call them, within their respec- 
tive nations, these transatlantic sages, the congressmen, anxious to partici- 
pate in the praise bestowed on ancient Scythia, have uniformly and steadily 
a their design, of freeing the United States from what philosophers 
ave demonstrated to be the cause of every crime and offence among men. 
Nor have they been unsuccessful: for in what country on the earth, con- 
taining the same number of inhabitants, possessing the same advantages of 
soil and climate, and having enjoyed the same commercial prosperity, is 
there as little of the precious aie as in the United States? Noble policy! 
glorious statesmen! thrice glorious in despising silver and gold, which 
others are so eager to obtain. 

IV. They have shown surprising skill and wisdom in the execution of 
their plan. The object aimed at, was, to remove the precious metals from 
the United States, and to do this without alarming p sce minds which are 
too vulgar to appreciate a truly glorious poverty. ‘Through their policy of 
buying where they could buy cheapest, and through the exclusive system 
of other nations, the imports of the United States were made to exceed the 
exports by several millions. A deficiency arose to be made up by some 
equivalent. ‘The only general equivalent with which we compare the value 
of goods, &c. in commerce, is the precious metals. With these, therefore, 
must any deficiency in the exchange between nations be ultimately supplied, 
though it may be for a time concealed by transfers of stock and bills of 
exchange, which are only representatives of specie, not equivalents for ma- 
nufactures, &c. ‘The sages in Congress saw with transport this annual in- 
feriority in the articles furnished, to those received; saw that the time was 
not far distant when the stock should be exhausted, and gold and silver 
be quite banished from the United States; when the glorious time of prime- 
val poverty should be restored ; when all that poets had dreamed of Arcadia, 
of Scythia, of the Saturnian kingdoms should be realized. When the arti- 
ficial method of exchanging goods for money, and that for other goods, 
should be abolished, and barter and nature be restored. 

V. I can scarcely restrain my feelings, when I cast my thoughts forward 
to the period in which this transcendently glorious scheme shall be accom- 
plished. ‘Then we may see a client trudging to court with a bag of pota- 
toes on his shoulder and a pig under his arm, to fee his lawyer. O, would 
to heaven that [ were a native of the country destined to attain that volun- 
tary poverty, philosophers have applauded and poets sung. O happy Ame- 
rica! destined to be cited as an example by the sages, and to share in the 
praises lavished on the countrymen of Anacharsis! What, when compared 
to this, is the sacrifice of vulgar notions of comfort, of convenience, of indi- 
vidual happiness? A trifle that could scarcely merit a moment’s attention 
from the real statesman. 

VI; But there are men, and those, too, geniuses, that can estimate the 
blessings of poverty, who fear lest the effect [have mentioned as the result 
of the American policy, may not be realized. The advances made towards 
that glorious philosophic state—called by the vuigar, distress, pecuniary 
embarrassment, &c. those gentlemen impute to the war and to paper credit. 
Much disappointment in the hopes of individuals has undoubtedly arisen, 
from the false value for which paper money passed current. Whenever 
the whole of the paper money in a country exceeds in nominal value the 
whole value of the specie which it represents, the paper money receives a 
false value equal to the deficiency which would arise after a quantity of it 
was redeemed equal to the whole value of the specie: and its current va- 
lue will be higher or lower according as the deficiency is more or less sus- 
pected. The deficiency of specie in the United States has been concealed 
by paper money, which now passes current as the representative of specie 
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that is no longer in the country; and a suspicion of that deficiency has 
caused the depreciation so much complained of, in the value of land, &c.— 
But was the whole of ‘the deficiency known, that is, was the current value 
of the paper money, the same with its real value, equal to the whole value 
of the specie; the goods in the United States would suffer a depreciation 
—_ to the excess of the nominal value of the paper money over its real 
value. 

To this cause, then, a suspicion that the specie in the United States is 
insufficient to redeem the paper money, is to be imputed the present de- 
preciation ; but paper money is not the ultimate cause; in fact, without 
pore money the depreciation would have taken place years ago, and the 

nited States would now be reduced almost to the philosophic State. To 
this glorious situation she would have been brought before this time, had 
not several extrinsic causes opposed the wise policy of her statesmen. She 
seemed fated to be rich, but the destinies opposed in vain the designs of all- 
powerful wisdom. A most flourishing commerce, the carrying trade ef the 
world, a multitude of monied immigrants thrown on her shores, by the con- 
vulsions of Europe, conspired to make her wealthy, and to deprive her of 
the glory reserved for her poverty, in the pages of history. 

But her legislators had been tutored in the schools of philosophy, and had 
learned what was truly useful, what was truly glorious, and possessed the 
disinterestedness and patriotism to apply the proper antidote to riches. 
Money flowed into her from the profits of commerce, and, like that which 
Spain received from her gold mines, passed out again to pay the foreigners 
who spun her cotton and wove her wool. And in defiance of every obstacle, 
the glorious project approaches every year nearer to its accomplishment. 

VII. But there are roveling souls who would set up their vulgar notion 
of happiness against this philosophical system of policy—would prefer the 
low convenience of a specie circulating medium to every consideration. 
But those wincers forget that philosophers are the sole judges of happiness; 
that when they pronounce a man happy, or a nation happy, or a nation 
prosperous, that happiness and that prosperity are real, though to an un- 
philosophic mind, want of circulating cash may seem to threaten national 
ruin. If the glory of poverty has no influence over the groveling soul, 
there is another argument in favour of the American policy which the most 
sceptical cannot resist. Men of high name in literature and philosophy 
have laid down the maxim that trade must regulate itself. Now as the na- 
tions of Europe violate this maxim, entirely prohibiting many American 
products, it is highly commendable in the congressmen to show the world 
the example of a nation giving up, to maintain the infallibility of philoso- 
phers, what to uninformed minds seem the principal constituents of national 
comfort. What is wealth, or the commerce of a circulating medium, when 
the maxims of the learned, when the credit of Adam Smith, is concerned? 
To this consideration, joined with that of a glorious poverty, is it possible, 
ye simpletons, for American sages to prefer the vulgar notions some mil- 

ions of unphilesophical souls may form of prosperity? Credat Judaeus 
Apella. 
i 
To the Editor of the North American Review. —N. I. 

“ Speculative writers send forth from their closets, general propositions and paradoxica! 
“ dogmas, upon the common tntercourse of the world, with the most confident affirmation of 
“ their universal applicability.” —Quarterly Review, Vol. XXIV. 281. 

“ The commercial branch, which exchanges commodities, however useful and important, 


‘ig still subordinate to the manufacturing and agricultural, which produce those commodi- 
“ ties.”—Idem. 292. 


‘Sir,—TI have read your review of the pamphlet, * Prospects before us,” 
with attention ; and, while I admire the skill it exhibits, 1 am constrained 
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to say that it is vitally wrong in nearly all its parts. You leave unanswered 
all the main facts wef arguments of the little work in question, and have 
assumed as facts what cannot be proved. This case affords a full proof that 
a gentleman may possess splendid talents in the department of the belles 
lettres, and in some species of science, and yet be radically incorrect on 
political economy. 

The grand object of your review is to display in the most fascinating and 
dazzling light, the advantages of commerce and navigation, and the perni- 
cious consequences which would inevitably result to both, from imposing addi- 
tional duties on manufactures :—and, wonderful to tell, you augur no less 
from that measure than “ cutting off the trade with Great Britain! !”°— 

«« Millions of dollars of our produce are now called for by Great Britain alone, and 
*¢ paid for in her produce ! !/—To cut off our trade with her ! / / would be to sacrifice a 
** considerable portion of the wealth accumulated in our country by this branch of 
“industry. Our author, it is true, murmurs at the Britisli, because they will not take 
* our wheat. But why is he not contented that they take our tobacco and cotton? or 
“ what would it avail us to have the right of exporting wheat, IF” {a wonderful basis, 
the word if affords, to erect a theory on—and particularly such an ifas we have here] 
“ by prohibiting their manufactures / / ! we refuse the only thing it is for their interest 
“to pay? In fact, our author’s intimations amount to this, because we cannot find a 
“ market for every thing we produce, it is not worth our while to have a market for any 
thing I!” 

It is a work of supererogation to enter on an elaborate discussion of the 
benefits of commerce. Every rational man admits its importance, and how 
immensely, when properly regulated, it promotes the wealth, power, and 
resources of nations. We might as well call in question the beneficial effects 
of the vivifying sun, or of refreshing rains in summer. But the sun some- 
times scorches our fields and destroys our harvests; and sometimes the in- 
tensity of its heat, operating upon moisture, produces pestilence. Rain, like- 
wise, frequently descends in such torrents as to sweep away man and beast, 
and every thing that is opposed to its destructive course. 

Thus it is with commerce. When well regulated, as it is in England and 
France, it produces the most benign effects; when uncontrolled, it frequently 
entails on nations the most destructive ones. ‘To what, I ask you, sir, 
are we to ascribe the decay and wretchedness of Spain, Portugal, Italy, Po- 
land, and Ireland, but to uncontrolled commerce ? How shall we account for 
the misery and distress which overspread this whole nation in 1784, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, and produced stop laws, paper money, tender laws, an insurrection, 
and the jeopardy of the existence of the union itself? By nothing but an un- 
restrained commerce, an extravagant importation, which deluged the coun- 
try with goods beyond its means of payment—drained away its circulating 
medium—paralysed industry generally—and involved the importers them- 
selves, with so large a portion of the rest of the community, in one common 
ruin? To what but the same cause are we to ascribe the intense distress and 
suffering of the disastrous years, 1817, 18, 19, and 20? 

History is replete with proofs, that when any proposed measure, how- 
ever salutary, is obnoxious to a powerful party, it is arrayed in borrowed 
robes, to render it hideous, and consequences are predicted from it, of which 
there is not even a shadow of danger. ‘Some of the best measures ever de- 
vised, have been thus defeated. 

The federal constitution was actually jeopardized by such means. It was 
assailed by some of the most powerful and enlightened men in America, as 
a Pandora’s box, replete with almost every possible political evil. The pre- 
sident was to assume despotic power, and the state governments were to be 
swallowed up by the general government. In a word, every danger of the 
most awful kind was pourtrayed as the inevitable result of its adoption. 

I may be permitted to adduce a case from Great Britain as a further illus- 
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tration of this position. ‘The protestant dissenters in that country have, for 
above a century, laboured under disabilities, which are, by all liberal- 
minded men, regarded as a disgrace to the nation. The most ardent efforts 
have been frequently made to remove those remnants of the intolerant spi- 
rit of “olden times”—but in vain. A violent clamour has been excited that 
the * church is in danger’”’—which has rendered all efforts for the purpose 
nugatory. 

Thus has it been with respect to the manufacturing interest of this country. 
‘Although the erroneous system we pursue, with respect to that interest, has 
paralysed a large portion of the national industry—converted so many of 
our manufacturers into farmers—forced our farmers to become planters—de- 
ranged the economy of the pursuits of a large portion of our citizens—and 
blighted many of the blessings which heaven haslavished on the United States, 
yet whenever an attempt has been made to adopt, even on a small scale, the 
grand policy of the Edwards, the Henrys, the Sullys, the Colberts, or the 
Frederics of Europe, whereby the wealth, power and resources of England, 
France, and Prussia, have been elevated far beyond their natural level—or 
the policy bequeathed by the Franklins and Hamiltons of this country—an 
outcry has been raised from one end of the union to the other, which has 
defeated the object. ‘The welkin has rung with the cry, “‘ commerce is in 
danger.” Its ruin and that of navigation, have been predicted as the 
inevitable result. A magnificent picture has been drawn of both—and 
then the national councils have been invoked to interpose and shield them 
from the destruction with which they were menaced. 

We imported last year from Great Britan nearly 35,000,000 of dollars 
worth of merchandise, of which probably three-fourths were manufactures of 
cotten, wool, and iron, which furnished employment to some hundred thou- 
sands of her people, and contributed at least 9,000,000 of dollars towards 
the support of her government, in taxes and excises. We exported to her, 
24,400,000 dollars worth of produce, of which two-thirds at least were raw 
cotton, affording her a mine of wealth, far more valuable than the mines 
of Potosi, and almost as indispensable to her as food for her subjects. ‘There 
was a clear balance in her favour of above $ 10,000,000, which swallowed 
up all the profits of all our trade with the rest of the world. And, sir, you 
come boldly forward in the face of an enlightened nation, and predict the 
** cutting off this trade’’—and how is this catastrophe to take place >—What 
commotion or convulsion of the heavens or the earth is to produce such a 
dire effect? It will not, it cannot be believed, but it is nevertheless true, 
that the Editor of the North American Review has committed himself by 
predicting this awful result from an increase of duties on woollens and fine 
cottons, of eight per cent.—and on manufactures of iron, (except a few par- 
ticularly specified,) steel, copper, and brass, of five per cent.* Sir, you talk 
of “ an impotent and lame conclusion.” “I thank thee for that word.” I 
could not well do without it. If ever there was “ a conclusion’ preemi- 
nently * impotent and lame,” this “ conclusion” claims the title, par ewcel- 
lence. As soon would a single barrel of gunpowder blow up the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, as the imposition of these, or even double these duties, * cut off 
“the trade with Great Britain,” or “ prohibit her manufactures.” 

I proceed to consider another paragraph of your review, which I quote in 
your own words with critical exactness. 


1J have not noticed here the proposed increase of duties on silks and linens, be- 
ing intended merely for revenue—-nor on any of the minor articles, as unimportant. 
The importation of cottons, woollens, silks, linens, and iron wares, amounted to 38,- 
000,000 dollars last year, being more than half of the whole of our impartations, free 
articles excepted. 
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“On an average of all the years from 1803 to 1816, Dr. Seybert found that the an- 
‘nual amount of new tonnage in America, was 102,811 tons, exceeding that of the 
“British empire. This gives an annual manufacture of tonnage of $ 5,000,000, 
“ This branch of manufacturing industry, therefore, must be, two-thirds of it, sacrificed, and 
**to promote other manufactures.” You had previously stated from the doctor, that 
** two-thirds of our tonnage were employed in the foreign trade.” 

Now, sir, this paragraph, without the least distortion, is distinctly in- 
tended to convey, and does convey to the reader, the following propo- 
sitions :— 

I. That our actual annual’ “ manufacture of new tonnage” is 102,811 


tons ; 
II. That two-thirds of that amount, or 68,540 tons, are employed in the 


foreign trade. And 

Ill. That these * two-thirds” of our annual “ manufacture of tonnage,” 
would be “ sacrificed,” if Mr. Baldwin’s tariff were adopted for the protec- 
tion of, or “ fo promote, other manufactures.” 

I trust this is a fair exposé of your argument. I have introduced Mr. 
Baldwin’s tariff, as the most comprehensive one ever proposed here, * to 
‘“* promote other manufactures,’ and the object of the most zealous and ar- 
dent opposition—in fact, as the one advocated, in its most important par- 
ticulars, by that school of politicians to which you are opposed. 

I hope to make it appear, that in the annals of criticism, or political eco- 
— there scarcely ever was a paragraph more radically or incurably un- 
sound. 

As to the first position: surely, sir, in discussing the question of the ac- 
tual * manufacture of tonnage,” it was highly incorrect to retrograde so far, 
and embrace the years 1803, 4, 5, 6, and 7, when we enjoyed the carrying 
trade of half, perhaps two-thirds of the civilized world. Nothing can be 
more illogical. A writer treating of the current revenue of the United 
States, might, with equal propriety, predicate his calculations on the years 
1815 and 16, when the treasury receipts were above $ 63,000,000, as you 
or I predicate “the manufacture of tonnage’ at present, on that of the 

ears with which you commence your series. 

I shall give you more advantage in the argument, than you could fairly 
claim. I shall present you with the new tonnage of six consecutive years, 
1817 to 1822, which will afford just data whereon to ground calculations 
for the present and future, so long as peace endures in Europe: and I hope 
our statesmen are not so unwise as to predicate any of their measures on 
the chance of a renewal of extensive warfare there—which, under the aus- 

ices of the Holy Alliance, is not likely soon to take place. But even if 
it did, it is unworthy of a great nation to make its policy depend on a fleet- 


ing and temporary state of things. 
New Tonnage of the United States from 1817 to 1822 inclusive. 




















| Registered. Enrolled. Total. 

1817 34,614 51,779 86,393 
1818 42,137 40,284 82,421 
1819 41,837 37,980 79,817 
1820 22,988 24,795 47,783 
1821 34,737 21,118 55,855 
1822 46,059 29,287 75,346 
Total 222,372 205,243 427,615 
Average 37,062 34,207 71,269 














Here, sir, is a lamentable deficiency. Instead of an annual “manufac- 
ture of tonnage,” of 102,811 tons, as you give the world to understand, we 
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are reduced to 71,269 s—and, what is incomparably more fatal for your ar- 
gument, instead of 68,540 tons “ manufactured for the foreign trade,” there 
are only 54,207—not much more than half. 

I might, with perfect propriety, have confined myself to the years 1820, 
22 and 23, which would foe reduced the average of the whole tonnage ma- 
nufactured, to 59,661 tons, instead of 102,811, and of the foreign tonnage 
to 25,067 instead of 68,540. But I have advantage enough over your argu- 
ment without this aid. I therefore waive it. The average of ten years, 
from 1812 to 1821, inclusive, is, foreign tonnage, 43,520 tons, and total 
78,344. 

Are you not surprised, sir, at this result—and do you not deeply regret 
that you have committed yourself, in a work of great and deserved celebrity, 
by such a vital error? 

I say, “ vital error ;”’ because one of the main ubjects of your review be- 
ing to prove the great importance of the * manufacture of tonnage” for 
“the foreign trade,”’ and the very pernicious consequences of the * sacri- 
“¢ fice” of it “ to promote other manufactures,” the reduction of this * ma- 
“nufacture” to very little more than half the assumed extent, destroys 
your reasoning. 

This error, great as it is, becomes wholly unimportant, when compared 
with another one which I shall point out. There is as much difference be- 
tween them as between a mountain and a mole hill. I shall prove to you, 
that even if the new tonnage ‘ for the foreign trade,” had been, as you 
state, 68,540, or even 100,000 tons, the manufacture, far from being sacri- 
ficed, would not be materially affected, by the measure you deprecate. But 
as it will require considerable details, I shall defer it to ~~ next. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25, 1823. AMILTON. 
ee 
The Wealth of Nations.—Continued from page 96. 
No. VI. 


LXIiI. “ There is no truth which may be more firmly relied upon, than 
“ that the interests of the revenue are promoted, by whatever promotes an 
** increase of national industry and wealth. In proportion to the degree of 
“ these, is the capacity of every country to contribute to the public trea- 
** sury ; and where the capacity to pay is increased, or even is not de- 
“ creased, the only consequence of measures, which diminish any parti- 
* cular resource, is a change of the object.’”” 

LXIV. “In a community situated like that of the United States, the pub- 
“ic purse must supply the deficiency of private resource. In what can it 
‘be so useful as in promoting and improving the efforts of industry ?°* 

LXV. “In the beginning of any new manufacture, support is always neces- 
“ sary, even where materials can be had at the lowest price; because the 
“operators must always be awkward, and their wages high, with other 
“ troublesome circumstances too tedious to enumerate, which gradually dis- 
‘appear after the manufacture has been established for some time.”** 

LXVL. “ Let us not therefore deceivé ourselves by false appearances. f 
“ nation may carry ona gainful trade, while its strength and vigour are 
* declining. Its merchants may be enriched, while the state becomes nerve- 
“Jess and exhausted.’ 

LXVII. * Lo aim at separating the interest of manufactures from that 
“ of agriculture, is like endeavouring to separate the shadow from its sub- 
“ stance ; and every attempt to do this, as it is at the same time foolish and 
“unjust, must end in the disappointment of its projector, and prove detri- 
“ mental to the interests of those very persons it was most intended to serve.’*® 


2 Alexander Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, p. 126. 
4 Anderson on National Industry, p. 227. 5Idem, 288. 


3 Idem, 130. 
Idem, 305. 














